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DESIGNATION AND DESCRIPTION 


HIS paper is concerned with a new concept of designation, 

which, though non-extensional, differs significantly from 
Carnap’s L-designation. On the present account ordinary de- 
scriptions do not designate. Section I of this paper covers familiar 
ground: the distinction between designation and description is de- 
veloped in connection with individuals. The distinction is ex- 
tended to properties in section II. Our cardinal point of method 
is this: expressions in true identity statements are everywhere 
interchangeable. The consequences of this interchangeability rule 
are examined briefly in connection with designation statements in 
section III, this section serving as a preparation for the inevitable 
distinction between designative and descriptive sentences (section 
IV). The general remarks in section V are intended to persuade 
the reader that the present concept of designation has some point 
in spite of its paradoxical character. 





I. Individual Expressions. We may begin with a considera- 
tion of the well known though perhaps problematic distinction be- 
tween names and descriptions of individuals. In this informal in- 
troduction I shall be making use of a distinction intimately related 
to Carnap’s distinction between giving and describing (M «& N, 

. pp. 71, 73, et passim). I shall also exploit to a considerable extent 
his general notion of L-determinacy. Where I depart from Car- 
nap’s procedure I shall be making what I conceive to be a more 
uniform, general, and fruitful application of a distinction which, 
although it is mentioned only in his informal memento is ex- 
tremely useful and important. 

Suppose we ask, ‘‘Which individual is the extension of ‘the 
| author of Waverley’??? (Cf. M & N,.p. 73.) We may answer, 
| ‘the extension is the author of Waverley,’ in which case the answer 

is trivially true. Or we may answer, ‘the extension is the author 
of Ivanhoe,’ in which case the answer is true and non-trivial but, 
| as Carnap puts it (loc. cit.), ‘‘it would not satisfy us because it 

does not supply the specific information we are looking for. . . 





1 Full bibliographical information is to be found in the bibliography at 
the end of this paper. 
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[it] merely describes the extension but does not give it.’’ The best 
answer is 


(1) The extension of ‘the author of Waverley’ is Walter Scott 


for ‘‘the extension is actually and directly given by [this] answer.’ 

Since the present analysis does not deal with intensions and ex- 
tensions as such, I prefer to consider the question, ‘Which indi- 
vidual is the author of Waverley?’ and to point out simply that 
‘the author of Ivanhoe’ is a bad answer and ‘Walter Scott’ a good 
one. Carnap speaks of full sentences as giving a satisfactory 
answer to a query of the form, ‘What is the extension of ... ¢’ 
by which he means that it tells you directly which is the individual 
sought. Statement (1) tells you which individual is the extension 
of ‘the author of Waverley’ because its grammatical complement, 
viz., ‘Walter Scott’, gives the individual in a different sense of 
‘gives’, namely in the sense of mentioning it or referring directly 
to it. (This latter is the meaning I shall attach to the word 
‘gives’.) The description ‘the author of Ivanhoe’ does not men- 
tion Scott except possibly in the sense that it mentions all entities 
in the range of its variable. It describes Scott, or, refers indirectly 
to Scott, in the sense that it requires additional factual knowledge 
to know which individual (if any) it does refer to. 

These are rather vague characterizations of the notions of giving 
and describing as I shall employ them, but they are intuitively clear 
enough to serve as an informal introduction preparatory to a more 
detailed elaboration. I had considered abandoning the word 
‘gives’ (which was used in my paper Rules) in favor of the term 
‘mentions’ or ‘refers directly’, but since the word ‘gives’ seems 
more natural in some contexts (namely in the discussion of L- 
determinate class expressions) I have chosen to retain it. This 
distinction between giving and describing will be applied to ex- 
pressions of both object-language and metalanguage. 

I shall now lay down the following conventions (omitting, for 
brevity, the usual language reference) : 


C1. An individual expression designates (or, names) an individual 
if and only if it gives that individual. 

C2. An individual expression is designative (or, is a designator, or, 
is a name) if and only if it designates an individual. 


Thus a designative individual expression is something which might 
be used in a good answer to a question of the form, ‘Which individ- 
ual...’ Convention C2 is intended to draw roughly a dis- 
tinction between designative and non-designative among expres- 
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sions which ‘refer to’ individuals, where expressions which ‘refer 
to’ individuals are those which can be used in answers (whether 
good or bad) to questions of the form, ‘Which individual .. . ?’ 
Most, but not all, individual descriptions are non-designative or, 
as Russell put it, syncategorematic. On the present view of desig- 
nation, they designate nothing. 

Unitary designative individual expressions are the genuine 
proper names, where a ‘genuine’ proper name is a unitary individ- 
ual expression which is not an abbreviation of an (L-indeterminate) 
definite description. Since Carnap holds that the distinction be- 
tween genuine and apparent proper names of individuals is rather 
problematic (M & N, p. 74) he sets up his co-ordinate language, in 
which the problem allegedly does not arise. The language contains 
the signs ‘o’, ‘o’’, ‘o”’, etc., which are called individual expressions 
of standard form. They designate positions in an ordered domain. 
Now suppose we ask, ‘Which position is blue and cold?’ The 
answer, ‘the position which is hard’, would be a bad answer even 
if true because it does not give (or mention) the position, whereas 
the answer, ‘the position, 0’’, would be a good answer since it does 
give the position sought, it tells you which position it is that is blue 
and cold. However it requires factual knowledge to give the latter 
answer. (For my own purposes I am paraphrasing Carnap’s dis- 
cussion (M & N, pp. 75-76) without his use of ‘extension’. ) 

Now suppose we ask, ‘Which is the position x such that (x > 0) 
and (o” > x)?’ or, ‘Which is the position between o and 0”?’ We 
can supply the good answer, ‘the position, o’’, without extra factual 
knowledge. We can know a priori which position fulfills the 
description, ‘the position between o and o”’, since this description 
is L-equivalent to ‘o’’. On this account we shall say that the 
description gives the position, although with a certain logical (not 
factual) indirectness. (There is in general no effective logical 
procedure for discovering which position it is which fulfills any 
given description of the kind in question.) Thus if we were to 
ask, ‘Which is the position which is blue and cold?’, then ‘the po- 
sition between o and o”’ if true would constitute a good answer, 
although, by reason of the aforementioned lack of an effective pro- 
cedure of resolution, answers of this general sort are not the best 
answers. Carnap concludes (p. 77), ‘‘Thus it becomes clear that 
the difference between an answer giving the extension and one 
merely describing it does not simply consist in the difference be- 
tween the use of a standard expression and that of a description.’’ 
Descriptions which give a position (in my sense of ‘gives’) Carnap 
calls L-determinate and he lays down the following definition (p. 
78) : 
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An individual expression in the system 8 is L-determinate = p,- it is L-equivalent 
to an individual expression of standard form in 8. (This obviously include, — 
the standard expressions themselves. ) 


Suffice it to say at this point that an L-determinate positional 
description of the sort under discussion is to be looked upon as 
giving, or mentioning, and therefore as designating the entity 
which fulfills it. Such expressions will be termed ‘designative 
descriptions’. 

In the case of what Carnap calls a thing-language perhaps the 
only L-determinate individual descriptions (1.e., descriptions L- 
equivalent to a proper name) are those of the same form as ‘the 
individual z such that z is identical with Walter Scott’—assuming 
that ‘Walter Scott’ is a genuine and not an apparent proper name. 
If—as I did a moment ago—we characterize a genuine proper name 
as a unitary individual expression not an abbreviation for an L- 
indeterminate description, then we are guilty of a circularity. 
Thus apart from the vague characterization in terms of giving an 
mdividual we shall have to take the notion of being a proper name 
of an individual as primitive. In this connection there are two 
observations to be made on co-ordinate languages. If the motive 
for dealing with co-ordinate languages lies in the fact that we do 
not understand what it is to be a proper name of a thing then it 
should be pointed out that we are no better off with respect to 
predicates (proper names of properties), and recourse to co-ordinate 
languages neither escapes nor solves the latter problem. We 
should be better advised to assume for the moment that there are 
proper names of individuals (t.e., unitary designative individual 
expressions) and, more generally, that there are proper names of 
entities other than individuals. We can hope to achieve later a 
general straightening out of the matter of entity names. (Not an 
irrational hope, incidentally.) In the second place, since the meta- 
language used in constructing any language, co-ordinate or not, is 
a thing-language or what might be called an ordinary-type lan- 
guage, we shall eventually have to seek an understanding of its 
character. One does not have to be an analyst of ordinary lan- 
guage (I am not) in order to insist that ordinary-type languages, 
in respect of their general character, merit more attention than 
they have received. 


II. Property and Class Expressions. If the distinction between 
names and descriptions of individuals is useful—and no one would 
wish to deny its utility if he were assured that it could be drawn— 
then we ought to be able to draw the same distinction among 
property expressions with equal advantage. Suppose we ask, 
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‘What (which) is the color of the first edition of Quine’s Mathe- 
matical Logic?’ The phrase ‘the color of the sky’ is a bad answer 
because it does not mention the color: we should have to conduct a 
further empirical investigation before we would know which color 
is possessed by Quine’s MZ. The word ‘blue’ constitutes a good 
answer since it mentions the quality in question. We shall say that 
the first answer describes the quality and the second gives (desig- 
nates) it. 

Now let us ask, ‘Which is the color between purple and green?’ 
We can give the answer ‘blue’ without recourse to fact since the ex- 
pressions ‘blue’ and ‘the color between purple and green’ are 
L-equivalent. (The latter contention would, I suppose, require 
some defense, but I shall let it pass.) There are decisive objections 
against calling property descriptions of this sort ‘L-determinate’ 
and on this account we shall say simply that the description ‘the 
color betwen purple and green’ is a designative property descrip- 
ton. 

We might be tempted to say that a designative property de- 
scription is one L-equivalent to a unitary property name but the 
difficulty now is this: the language may contain no unitary proper 
name of the property fulfilling the description. However, pre- 
cisely the same difficulty would arise in connection with a co- 
ordinate language which, through some semantical whimsey, lacked 
certain individual expressions in standard form. Consider a sys- 
tem 8, for which the following is a definition: ‘‘ A standard individ- 
ual expression is a ‘o’ followed by none, two, or more primes.’’ In 
such a language the description ‘the position between o and 0”’ 
would not be L-equivalent to a standard expression, but—assuming 
that the language is interpreted in such a way that o” is not the 
immediate successor position of o—Carnap would nevertheless wish 
to call this an L-determinate expression and I should still wish to 
call it designative. We might simply ignore the difficulty arising 
in these languages with an inadequate repertory of names and use 
the definition suggested at the beginning of this paragraph. Other- 
wise we should have to rest content with the following vague con- 
vention : 


C3. A property description is designative if it can be known a 
priort which property fulfills it. 


It will be temporarily useful to invoke the notion of L-determi- 
nacy in connection with classes, even though subsequently we shall 
come to view classes with a jaundiced eye. Since classes are identi- 
cal if and only if they have the same members, it is the membership 
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which is of the essence of a class. Thus an expression gives a 
elass if it gives the membership by enumeration. In such a cage 
it is L-determinate, it is the name of a class, it is designative. 
Otherwise it is a class description and is non-designative. Suppose 
we define the use of braces in the following way : 


{21, Zz, Us, °°°a} = (Az) (@HmVr=2,V°+-Vxe=z,). 
Then 


(2) {James I, Charles I, . . . Anne} 


is a class name, it gives the class. A sentence containing (2) 
would be a good answer to the question, ‘What class is the class of 
Stuart sovereigns of England?’ because (2) actually tells you what 
is the membership of the class in question. A class expression may 
be a class description in one of at least two ways. It may refer 
to a class indirectly in terms of a common property (e.g., ‘the class 
of Stuart sovereigns of England’) or it may enumerate the men- 
bership but by describing and not giving the members, e.g., 


(3) {the wisest fool in Christendom, the English king who was 
beheaded, . . . the English queen who had fifteen children}. 


The foregoing discussion was designed to lead up to the following 
more general preliminary conventions which will do temporary 
service as definitions: 


C4. An expression designates an entity if and only if it gives that 
entity. 


By ‘gives’ I mean roughly what would be meant by ‘mentions’ 
provided it be understood that a non-designative description does 
not mention the entity, if any, which fulfills it. In the case of 
classes ‘gives’ would seem to be the better word, since it would not 
normally be held that mention of a class requires enumeration of 
its membership. 


C5. An expression is designative (or, is a designator, or, is a name) 
if and only if it designates an entity. 


A designator is something which might be used in a good answer 
to a question of the form, ‘Which entity ... %’ Some descrip- 
tions give their descripta and therefore qualify as designative. 
Descriptions and class expressions are, of course, defined and if we 
were to confine ourselves to the primitive vocabulary of languages 
we should not have to consider designative descriptions. However 
it was necessary to state the position which Carnap’s L-determinate 
individual and class expressions would occupy in the present sys- 
tem. At the present stage, then, expressions to be regarded as 
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designative are: proper names of individuals and properties, indi- 
vidual and property descriptions which are L-equivalent to proper 
names or whose descripta can be determined @ priori, and L-determi- 
nate (enumerative) class expressions. Descriptions and class ex- 
pressions not falling in the above categories are non-designative. 
Conventions C4 and C5 are not of themselves sufficient to permit us 
immediately to extend the concept of designation to propositions. 
It is convenient to discover the necessary supplementary conven- 
tions by means of an examination of designation statements. 


III. Designation Statements. I have roughly characterized 
designation in terms of giving. On this account I shall use the 
term ‘G-designates’ to distinguish the present designation relation 
from both Carnap’s designation and his L-designation. However, 
[ shall drop the prefix where there is no danger of confusion. As 
a first step in clarifying the concept of G-designation and indirectly 
that of giving, we may observe how it is used. In the language in 
which it is to be used—and also in the object language—the sign 
of identity will be used between individual expressions and be- 
tween property expressions (and later, between propositional ex- 
pressions), and expressions occurring in true statements of entity 
identity, whether factually true or logically true, will be everywhere 
interchangeable. For example, since it is true that Chicago is 
identical with the windy city and also that blue is identical with the 
color of the sky, the expressions ‘Chicago’ and ‘the windy city’ will 
be everywhere interchangeable as will also the expressions ‘blue’ 
and ‘the color of the sky’. However the statement, 


(4) human = featherless biped, 


is false since Human and Featherless Biped are distinct and not 
identical properties. The predicates ‘human’ and ‘featherless 
biped’ are not everywhere interchangeable. If we wish, we may 
introduce the three-bar sign of equivalence or co-extensiveness and 
in some contexts co-extensive predicates will be interchangeable 
salva veritate. But not in all contexts. In particular ‘human’ 
and ‘featherless biped’ are not interchangeable in designation state- 
ments. Thus the languages to be considered and the relation of 
G-designation are non-extensional (but non-modal and, for that 
matter, non-intensional). However, it should be stressed that it 
is not the factuality of the true equivalence statement, ‘human = 
featherless biped’, which is responsible for the failure of universal 
interchange of its terms but rather the falsity of the identity state- 
ment (4). Some statements of property identity are indeed only 
factually true, e.g., ‘blue = the color of the sky’. 
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We may now consider how the aforementioned interchange. 
ability rules work. Suppose that ‘the WC’ and ‘the C of s’ are the 
object language expressions meaning the same as ‘the windy city’ 
and ‘the color of the sky’, respectively. For convenience I am 
keeping to the general form of ordinary English. Suppose further 
that the following four statements are definitive of L, or are rules 
of L: 


(5) ‘ce’ G-designates in L Chicago, 
(6) ‘Bl’ G-designates in L Blue, 

(7) ‘H’ G-designates in L Human, 
(8) ‘i’ G-designates in L Istanbul. 


The statements, 


(9) ‘ce’ G-designates in L the windy city, 
(10) ‘Bl’ G-designates in L the color of the sky, 


are (contingently) true since in the metalanguage ‘Chicago’ and 
‘the windy city’ are as a matter of fact interchangeable in (5) as 
are also ‘Blue’ and ‘the color of the sky’ in (6). Being only 
factually true, neither (9) nor (10) could be offered as rules of L. 
Both would still be true if in them ‘G-designates’ were replaced by 
Carnap’s extensional ‘designates’ but would be false if ‘G-desig- 
nates’ were replaced by ‘L-designates’. 
The statements, 


(11) ‘the WC’ G-designates in L Chicago, 
(12) ‘the C of s’ G-designates in L Blue, 


are both (necessarily) false since non-designative descriptions do 
not G-designate anything. Both (11) and (12) would be true if 


in them ‘G-designates’ were replaced by ‘designates’. The state- 
ment, 


(18) ‘H’ G-designates in L Featherless Biped, 


is necessarily false since ‘H’, if it G-designates (gives) the property 
Human, does not G-designate the co-extensive but distinct property, 
Featherless Biped. Statement (13) would be true if, in it, ‘G- 
designates’ were replaced by ‘designates’. The statement, 


(14) ‘H’ G-designates in L Rational Animal, 


is (necessarily) true since (presumably) Human is identical with 
Rational Animal and ‘Human’ and ‘Rational Animal’ are there- 
fore interchangeable in the metalanguage. Statement (14) is what 
might be called a derivative rule of the language L. Compare (13) 
and (14) with the following: 
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(15) ‘i’ G-designates in L Chicago, 


which is (necessarily) false, and 
(16) ‘i’ G-designates in L Constantinople, 


which is necessarily true. These last examples have been included 
in order to emphasize the fact that as far as possible individuals 
and properties are being given parallel treatment. The non- 
extensionality of G-designation (which is revealed by the falsity of 
(11), (12), and (18)) is a consequence of this parallel treatment. 


IV. Propositions. The distinction between designation and 
description will have to be extended to propositions. We shall re- 
quire a few more definitions and conventions. Earlier procedures 
have been in conformity with these conventions and their explicit 
formulation at this point is intended to guarantee a uniform ex- 
tension of those procedures. The conventions taken jointly and 
without qualification give rise to certain difficulties, but a con- 
sideration of these difficulties and the necessary qualifications will 
be postponed for the moment. 


Dl. Two expressions are co-designative if and only if they designate 
the same entity. 

D2. Two expressions are co-descriptive if and only if they describe 
the same entity. 

D3. Two expressions are co-referential if and only if there is an 
entity which each either designates or describes. 


Thus co-designation and: co-description are species of the general 
relation, co-reference. Two expressions which occur in a true 
identity statement are of course co-referential. The following have 
already been used: 


C6. Co-referential expressions are everywhere interchangeable. 

C7. If one of two expressions is designative they G-designate the 
same entity if and only if they are L-equivalent. (They may 
refer to the same entity and be everywhere interchangeable 
even if not L-equivalent, but in such a case at least one of the 
expressions describes and does not designate. ) 


Now suppose—as might seem reasonable at first glance—we say 
that 


(17) ‘the WC is L’ G-designates in L (the proposition that) the 
windy city is large. 
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But by valid interchange in M we have 


(18) ‘the WC is L’ G-designates in L (the proposition that) 
Chicago is large. 


But we also have, presumably, 


(19) ‘ec is L’ G-designates in L (the proposition that) Chicago is 
large. 


Thus we apparently have two different sentences designating the 
same proposition. Since they are not L-equivalent then, by C7, 
one of them (‘the WC is L’, obviously) describes but does not desig- 
nate the proposition designated by the other. Another way of 
putting the matter is this: by reason of the interchangeability rules 
we have 


(20) the proposition that Chicago is large is identical with the 
proposition that the windy city is large. 


Thus we simply do not have two distinct propositions to serve as 
designata for the sentences ‘c is L’ and ‘the WC is L’, respectively. 
If it were objected that since ‘the proposition that’ is a non- 
extensional context the expressions ‘Chicago’ and ‘the windy city’ 
would not be interchangeable within that context, it would be 
replied that with the present method the interchangeability rule 
takes priority and the contexts fall out as they may. In short, 
our primary loyalty is to the traditional meaning of the identity 
sign. 

We have the result that the expressions ‘c is L’ and ‘the WC is 
L’ are co-referential, both referring to the proposition that Chicago 
is large. This result is in accordance with the following general 
convention : 


C8. If an expression E; is either designative or descriptive and con- 
tains as a constituent the expression e, which is designative or 
descriptive, then E, is co-referential with any expression E, 
which is formed from E, by the replacement of e, by any ex- 
pression e; co-referential with e. 


We also have the following: 


C9. A sentence containing a non-designative entity description 
essentially is non-designative. 


Thus the sentence, 


(21) the author of Waverley = the author of Marmion, 
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describes the L-true proposition that Scott is identical with Scott. 
It is not the case that (21), since it describes an L-true proposition, 
is itself L-true, for it is only as a matter of fact that it describes 
an L-true proposition and not an L-false one. It should be noted 
here that if any L-true sentences are designative then all L-true 
sentences (being L-equivalent) are co-designative, by C7. That 
is, there is at most one L-true proposition (and at most one L-false 
one). 
Further, we have 


(22) ‘Scott = Scott’ G-designates the proposition that Scott is 
identical with Scott. 


Interchange yields the following : 


(28) ‘Scott = Scott’ G-designates (as a matter of fact) the propo- 
sition that the author of Waverley is identical with the author 
of Marmion, 


and any L-true sentence (being co-designative with ‘Scott = Scott’) 
G-designates the proposition that the author of Waverley is identi- 
cal with the author of Marmion. The factual truth of the fore- 
going is a paradox but not a disaster. (Note that (23) can be 
taken as saying that ‘Scott = Scott’ as a matter of logic designates 
the propositition which the last eleven words of (23) as a matter 
of fact describe.) As an alternative to accepting this paradox 
we might declare all logically true sentences non-designative, mak- 
ing (22) and (23) logically false. But I myself am inclined to 
feel that the L-true proposition may prove to be a useful thing to 
have around. 

Since sentences containing non-designative descriptions es- 
sentially are non-designative and since such sentences expand into 
multiply general sentences, we shall have to say that multiply gen- 
eral sentences do not designate. At this point we may as well go 
all the way and decide that negations, disjunctions, and conjunc- 
tions do not designate. That is to say, we are admitting atomic 
propositions but we are denying that there are such entities as 
molecular or general propositions to serve as designata for molec- 
ular and general sentences. This latter step is more or less arbi- 
trary and it is a matter of no consequence whether the reader fol- 
lows me in it or not. In any case an exception to the above 
restriction of the class of designative sentences would have to be 
made in the case of logically true molecular and general sentences, 
since, being L-equivalent to ‘Scott = Scott’, they would be counted 
by C7 as designative. Or else (as suggested above) we might 
simply declare all logically true sentences non-designative. But if 
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we do count molecular sentences as non-designative we recognise 
three classes of sentences, those which designate atomic proposi- 
tions, those which describe atomic propositions, and those which 
do neither. 

There is a difficulty in connection with classes which must be 
exposed. The sentences, 


(24) Scott is a member of the class of humans, 
(25) Scott is human, 


being L-equivalent, are (by C7) co-designative, since 


(25) is itself designative. Thus (24) designates the proposition 
that Scott is human. But since ‘the class of humans’ and ‘the 
class of featherless bipeds’ are co-referential and interchangeable 
(unlike ‘human’ and ‘featherless biped’) then 


(26) Scott is a member of the class of featherless bipeds 


is co-descriptive with (24) by C8, both describing the L-true 
proposition that Scott is a member of the class {Adam, Eve, . 
Socrates, . . . Scott, . . .}. And since there is only one L-true 
proposition they will be co-descriptive with any sentence which 
describes the L-true proposition. Thus we have (24) designating 
one proposition and describing a different proposition, a result 
which conflicts with our as yet unformulated feeling that an expres- 
sion can refer to at most one entity. Further, (26) is co-designative 
(and therefore co-referential) with 


(27) Scott is featherless and bipedal. 


Thus if we wish to deny that (25) and (27) are co-referential (and 
we so wish) we shall be in the unfortunate position of having to 
deny that co-reference is a transitive relation. 

A number of ways out of the difficulties suggest themselves, 
these ways not being of equal acceptability. 1. We might place 
restrictions on some of our conventions. 2. We might refuse to 
countenance the L-true proposition. 3. We might refuse to counte- 
nance any propositions, treating sentences as non-designative. My 
reluctance to accept this alternative issues from a shrewd suspicion 
that if there are no propositions and a fortiori no facts (1.e., true 
propositions) then there is nothing at all. 4. We might dispense 
with classes and allow their function to be taken over by L-deter- 
minate properties. Classes are usually invoked as extensions of 
predicates and since the present method neglects the intension- 
extension distinction classes are expendable. Moreover, by refusing 
to countenance classes we should escape the force of Church’s proof 
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(Rev. Carnap, p. 300) that sentences designate not propositions, 
put truth-values. This is the alternative I should favor, although 
since classes are enjoying a certain vogue it would probably not be 
found acceptable by the profession. 


V. General Remarks. The present method issues out of a sort 
of qualified ontological egalitarianism. Properties ought to be 
given equal right with individuals. In particular, properties ought 
to be subsumed under the theory of descriptions. I am embracing 
the ‘Fido’-Fido principle, which Ryle (M & N, p. 69) characterizes 
as ‘a grotesque theory’. I am taking it that ‘dog’ designates Dog- 
ness in pretty much the same way that ‘Fido’ designates Fido. So 
far as I know, no one has shown that there is anything especially 
fallacious about the ‘Fido’-Fido principle. I have temperamental 
motives, of course, for holding that for a name, or designator, there 
is quite literally an extra-linguistic entity which it designates, but 
there are also reasons for such a view. If we permit ourselves to be 
fairly simple-minded in the beginning about the relationship be- 
tween expressions and entities then we shall be able subsequently 
to lay the foundations of ontology as a fruitful and sophisticated 
field of study. (For the present, a bald claim.) However it is 
worth noting that the present method does not involve Fregean 
prodigality in the positing of entities. Relatively few properties 
and propositions are recognized and individual concepts are not 
recognized at all. I share with Ryle a feeling that there is a dash 
of grotesquerie about the theory of individual concepts. 

It is a feature (not a merit) of the present method that the inten- 
sion-extension distinction recedes into the background, yielding 
place to a distinction between giving and describing. The present 
paper represents a return to the methods of Carnap’s Semantics 
modified in the light of an informal distinction presented in his 
M & N. Where in the latter work Carnap writes (p. 112), ‘‘the 
semantical rule for a sign has to state primarily its intension, the 
extension is secondary,’’ I should prefer to say that a semantical 
rule must state the designatum and some designata (viz., individ- 
uals) will be extensions. Since the present major distinction be- 
tween giving and describing would seem to be much less clear than 
the distinction between intension and extension, we do not seem to 
have advanced very far at this point. But the present account is 
interesting in that we now have a problem to attack. 

The other merit of the present method is that it will eventually 
permit a fairly thorough overhaul within pure pragmatics of the 
distinction between meaning and reference. The intension-exten- 
sion distinction as normally conceived, if not a type distinction, de- 
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pends essentially on type distinctions. There is a sense in which 
type distinctions are not primarily epistemological whereas the 
distinction between meaning and reference is. At any rate the 
possibility of a parallel treatment of individual expressions and pre- 
dicates constitutes a persuasive though not demonstrative argument 
on behalf of the contention that the distinction between meaning 
and reference is largely independent of type distinctions. In terms 
of the long range goal of clarifying the distinction between meaning 
and reference, we should aim at a semantic analysis which cuts across 
type distinctions without obliterating them. It is on this account that 
I advocate the use of a non-extensional designation relation of type 
omega and stress parity of treatment for individual constants and 
predicates. 

Since the present paper represents a return to the method of 
the name relation (with restrictions on the application of the term 
‘name’ or ‘designator’) it is necessary to show that the present 
method escapes some of the strictures Carnap levels against the 
name relation (M ¢& N, chap. IIT). 

1. It is said that the name relation involves an ambiguity. One 
logician may take ‘H’ to be the name of the property, Human, 
another, the name of the class of humans. Even if we were to 
countenance classes, ‘H’ would definitely be the name of a property 
and ‘(Ax) (Hz)’ would be, not the name, but a description of a 
class. 

2. I have already proposed abandoning classes and class expres- 
sions. By this maneuver we should exculpate ourselves of the 
charge of Unnecessarily Duplicating Names. 

3. In Frege’s treatment of names a name is conceived of as 
having a nominatum and asense. If we wish to nominate that sense 
we shall require a second expression whose nominatum will be the 
sense of the first expression and whose sense will be yet another 
entity. And so on ad infinitum. The present method avoids this 
plethora of entities. There is no entity which is the sense or mean- 
ing of either a non-designative description or a designator. A non- 
designative description is meaningful. It functions in sentences 
in a regular way. That isall. If Blue is taken as a meaning then 
I suppose we countenance meanings to some extent, since Blue is 
the entity which ‘blue’ designates. (Actually we shall have to 
look elsewhere for the meaning—or better, the synonymy conditions 
—of ‘blue’.) But the present method is, ontologically, more eco- 
nomical than that of Carnap since individual concepts are not 
countenanced. 


4, It is said that while names of the same entity ought to be 
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interchangeable they are not generally interchangeable in modal 
contexts. For example, ‘Scott’ is not replaceable, salva veritate, 
by ‘the author of Waverley’ in the statement, ‘Necessarily Scott is 
identical with Scott’. This constitutes the antimony of the name 
relation. The occurrence of this antinomy could be taken as more 
of an indictment of modal logic than of the name-relation. Since 
I shall deal with non-modal languages in which ‘Scott’ and ‘the 
author of Waverley’ will be everywhere interchangeable, the occur- 
rence of the antimony in modal languages is no present embarrass- 
ment. 

One final comment, on what Carnap calls the principle of subject 
matter: A sentence is about (deals with, includes in its subject 
matter) the nominata of the names occurring in it (M & N, p. 98). 
If we consider the statement, 


(28) The author of Waverley is Scotch, 


it would seem that (28) is about one individual (namely, Walter 
Scott) and that as a consequence the expression in (28) (namely, 
‘the author of Waverley’), which in some sense refers to that in- 
dividual, is in some sense a name of the individual that (28) is 
about. However (28) expands into a multiply general sentence 
and if it is to be taken as about anything (I cannot myself see why 


it should) then it is about all entities in the range of its variable. 
It states that some individual is Scotch and is identical with all and 
only those individuals who wrote Waverley. Statement (28) is no 
more about Scott than it is about Nebuchadnezzar. It is on this 
account that we may reasonably refuse to count ‘the author of 
Waverley’ as a name of Scott. 

The purpose of the present paper has been to present in rough 
outline the concept of G-designation. It remains in subsequent 
papers to characterize the concept more rigorously and to show that 
it is of some philosophical utility. 


Net L. WiLson 
BISHOP’s UNIVERSITY, LENNOXVILLE, QUEBEC 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
VAGUENESS AND AMBIGUITY IN VALUE THEORY 


Ordinarily it is assumed to be desirable, wherever possible, to 
eliminate vagueness or ambiguity from any study. But varying 
attitudes are currently expressed toward these characteristics in 
value theory. Recently Aiken has found that vagueness is 
‘‘proper’’ to normative ethics, since he has analyzed the role of 
such studies as a ‘‘corrective’’ one which requires a ‘‘flexible’’ or 
wide range of application... Pepper has noted ambiguity in the 
‘‘eontent’’ of an ‘‘aesthetic work of art’’ without alarm, since 
‘‘there may. be several equally relevant interpretations of a given 
work.’’ ? 

Especially in the field of aesthetics one is familiar with the 
Kantian certainty of critical decisions: that peculiar unwilling- 
ness, in the face of aesthetic experience, to suspend judgment or 
to modify the language used in its statement. Added to this are 
common conditions which thwart the search for unanimity and 
precision of value terms. The student of normative ethics soon 
must recognize that human behavior is inconsistent, often unpre- 
dictable. The aesthetician may find it ‘‘deplorable’’ when the 
connoisseur of art is able only to appreciate the ‘‘best.’’ More- 
over, depending upon the role one conceived for value theory, at- 
tempts to eliminate either vagueness or ambiguity might finally 
defeat rather than fulfill the stated goal. One of the most promi- 
nent roles set for aesthetics, for instance, is that of clarifying 
problems which arise in art criticism and suggesting possible ways 
to resolve them. Surely, recognition of vagueness and ambiguity 
in aesthetic terminology could effect this in some degree at least, in 
cases where problems arise solely from failure to recognize such 
conditions. But in the light of this goal complications also arise. 
To eliminate ambiguity, one must either argue that all uses of 
the terms in question be abolished, or that only one use be accepted. 
Probably there are so many ambiguous terms in this field that the 
critic, assuming he paid any attention to the dictates of the 
aesthetician, would find himself tongue-tied for lack of words, and 
little more would remain of aesthetic discourse except the already 
common complaint about the ‘‘poverty of language.’’ It is hard 


1 Henry David Aiken, ‘‘The Role of Conventions in Ethics,’’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XLIX, No. 6, March 13, 1952, pp. 175-176. 

2Stephen C. Pepper, ‘‘Further Consideration of the Aesthetic Work of 
Art,’’ this JournaL, Vol. XLIX, No. 8, April 10, 1952, p. 278. In a later 
note Pepper has proposed to abolish the words ‘‘aesthetic work of art’’ in 
favor of ‘‘object of critical evaluation’’ (this JourNaL, Vol. XLIX, No. 20, 
September 25, 1952, p. 636). 
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to see how such a situation could be counted either clarification or 
resolution of problems in criticism. Again, it seems possible, at 
least in limited cases, that many terms in aesthetic language can 
be made quite precise through exclusive reference to physical 
characteristics of art products. (Pepper has lately referred to 
these products as ‘‘control objects.’’) * For instance, such words 
as ‘‘expressive,’’ ‘‘meaningful,’’ and ‘‘significant’’ are commonly 
used in discussions of musical interpretation. It is suggested that 
the only way these terms can be used precisely is through technical 
analysis of music scores. Following one method of analysis, a 
detailed statement can be made of the way in which the tones of a 
given composition, symbolized on the score, function in relation 
to one another. Certain of these tones can be singled out as 
points toward which other tones lead, and a ‘‘meaningful’’ or ‘‘ex- 
pressive’ interpretation can simply refer to the fact that exactly 
these points have been distinguished, one way or another, from the 
subsidiary tones.* The aim here is not to decide whether such 
restricted use of aesthetic terms is justified, but whether it is 
possible to make any use precise. If such analytical procedures 
are the only methods of freeing aesthetic language from vagueness, 
and if the aesthetician attempted to eliminate as much vagueness as 
possible, he would put himself out of business by relegating to tech- 
nical dealers in the arts the task of explicating critical terminology. 
Again, such a procedure would hardly. fulfill the above-mentioned 
role of aesthetics. 

It seems, in general, that different roles conceived for value theory 
may well demand different methods, and that judgments of these 
theories should not be made solely by reference to vagueness or 
ambiguity. 

Mrs. JEAN GABBERT HARRELL 

GLEN Oaks, QUEENS, N. Y. 
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The Great Philosophers. Raposuav A. TsaNorr. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers [1953]. ix, 653 p. $6.00. 


Histories of philosophy, and especially those designed to be 
used as textbooks, do not ordinarily aim at much originality of 


3 Ibid., p. 635. 

4 Pepper has noted that a ‘‘fairly adequate substitute’’ for the ‘control 
object’? in corroborating aesthetic judgment is a ‘‘cultural control object in 
the form of a tradition.’’ Ibid., p. 638. In the instance of music analysis 
at least, it is hard to separate the two, since the principles of analysis are 
certainly cultural traditions. 
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interpretation. They aim rather to be judged by the clarity and 
simplicity of their style. In this respect Mr. Tsanoff’s book is no 
exception. His one-volume history has the weight and care and 
judicious restraint of orthodoxy. It formulates a clear statement 
of what is, for the most part, the traditional view of the great 
. philosophers, but presented in a way which has many advantages 
for beginning purposes. 

The originality in the method of presentation suggested by the 
title is less than at first meets the eye. For, while the emphasis is 
on the main philosophers (and the table of contents is refreshingly 
simple), most of the standard figures in the traditional histories 
appear eventually grouped around them (which makes the index as 
long or possibly even longer than most). In addition, periods in 
which there are no main philosophers are covered by separate 
chapters, and a good deal of historical background material is 
fitted in. The result is a history not diverging very far from other 
one-volume ones, but nevertheless distinguished by an absence of 
jargon and pedantry and a remarkable ability at skilful selection 
and condensation. Mr. Tsanoff believes that great thinking aims 
at simplicity (p. 44), and it is evident that he has attempted with 
real success to achieve this same quality in writing about it. 

The traditional interpretations meet us on the first pages with 
the Greek ‘‘genius’’ (this is apparently one of the author’s favorite 
words, for it occurs often with reference to nations, periods, and 
individuals) and the Milesian repudiation of mythology. (But 
is it quite correct to say that the Milesians ‘‘ruled out both absolute 
creation and utter annihilation’’ (p. 12) when the chances are that 
they did not seriously consider such ideas?) The picture of Soc- 
rates’ inwardness, integrity, and inquisitiveness is skilfully drawn. 
On the ‘‘Socratic question’’ a middle position is taken. It is 
‘‘neither imperative nor warranted’’ to decide between the Burnet- 
Taylor hypothesis and the older view (p. 40). 

A very broad interpretation of Plato’s Theory of Ideas is given. 
There are Ideas not only of classes of things, but of structures and 
systems of relations; and the Ideas form a hierarchy. (‘‘So a 
Platonist might cite as modern instances of Ideas gravitation, evolu- 
tion, relativity and the principal laws of the sciences’’ (p. 56).) 
Similarly, Mr. Tsanoff is in no doubt about Plato’s belief in im- 
mortality. Stressing the Phaedo, he does not ask us to puzzle over 
the places in which Plato expresses the belief only with a skeptical 
proviso, though he himself quotes one of these passages from the 
Symposium (p. 71). 

What this straight-away interpretation of Plato fails to do 
justice to is the hypothetical and problematic method which is 80 
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much a part of Plato. It is hard to pin Plato down just because 
he is so intellectually hospitable. Should not a distinction be 
made, for example, between Plato’s clear and emphatic approval 
of the human desire for immortality and the guarded and cryptic 
ways in which he so often expresses the actual belief in immortality ? 
What, after all, is the meaning of the inconclusive, tentative, and 
mythical Platonic way of speaking ? 

Aristotle is introduced in terms of the conventional contrasts 
with Plato. Mr. Tsanoff develops these contrasts, aiming to bring 
out both the Aristotelian rationalism and empiricism. (Is it not 
misleading, however, to say that ‘‘He (Aristotle) recognized ex- 
perimental method and utilized it fully in his various scientific 
treatises’? (p. 81) unless at the same time it is pointed out that 
even to Aristotle ‘‘experimental method’’ meant something dif- 
ferent from what it does to modern science?) 

Seventeen pages are devoted to the Stoics, but with omission 
of mention of the interesting Stoic logic, which, especially in the 
light. of recent studies, has considerable modern relevance. 

The treatment of the medieval period is comparatively short. 
If the problem of European history, as Henry Adams pointed out so 
acutely, is to explain the Middle Ages, the problem for the historian 
of philosophy is to make the medieval philosophers seem like some- 
thing more than stepchildren in the European tradition. In a later 
chapter Mr. Tsanoff quotes with apparent approval Whitehead’s 
comment that ‘‘What scholasticism gave to the European world 
was penetration in the handling of ideas’’ (p. 620). But this 
clue, for whatever it might be worth, is left for others to follow up, 
and the medieval period remains in the end as usual a kind of 
interlude, standing by itself with mysterious transitions on either 
side. Only the now time-hallowed conventions of chronology mask 
the difficulties. 

In the chapter on St. Augustine there is a surprising lack of 
emphasis on the doctrine of divine illumination, which is certainly 
one of the central ideas of medieval Augustinianism. Because 
Thomas Aquinas is not seen against the background of this Augus- 
tinianism the full extent and meaning of his naturalism is not 
developed. And the section on Duns Scotus does not reveal his 
subtle philosophy as a continuation of the Avicennian view as 
against the Averroistic. 

The short shrift given the medievals is perhaps due to the desire 
to save space for the modern period, to which Mr. Tsanoff devotes 
almost two-thirds of his book. There are some acute comments 
on the relations between ethics and cosmology in the seventeenth- 
century thinkers. The interpretation of Spinoza especially stresses 
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this conflict. Spinoza’s naturalism is ‘‘firm in precluding a basis 
for ethics,’’ but there is ‘‘a higher note of spiritual finalism’’ in hig 
philosophy, and together these are ‘‘the two ground notes of 
Spinoza’s thought.’ ‘‘In his monistic naturalism Spinoza empha. 
sized causal necessity. He identified God with Nature, God or 
Nature. But his ethical contemplation leads him to or toward a 
view which may be expressed in the principle Nature or God’? (p, 
326). 

The British philosophers appear in customary garb—Locke 
balancing empiricism and rationalism ; Berkeley compared to Plato 
as ‘‘a champion of ideal realities and values’’ against materialism 
(p. 363); and Hume as a skeptic standing somewhere ‘‘between 
Montaigne’s geniality of indecision and Pascal’s tragic uncer. 
tainty’’ (p. 387). To avoid confusing the student perhaps more 
attention needs to be paid to disentangling the genetic from the 
logical aspects of these various theories of knowledge. As with so 
much British philosophy since, the reader is never quite sure where 
psychology in the ordinary sense leaves off and epistemology begins. 

A full measure of justice is done to Kant. He ‘‘revolutionized 
western civilization’’ (p. 438) and his work ‘‘signallized a new 
philosophical epoch’’ which ‘‘transcended the abstract limitations 
of both rationalism and empiricism’’ (p. 457). The exposition of 
Kant’s philosophy itself is a model of clarity, but it does not wholly 
escape the familiar difficulties. Thus we are told that ‘‘It is in 
the negative sense that Kant’s theory requires the term noumenon 
as a limiting concept.’’ But then what is the meaning of the earlier 
statement that ‘‘We recognize that there are things-in-themselves, 
but we do not cognize them’’ (pp. 444445) ? 

It appears that the real strength of Kant for Mr. Tsanoff comes 
from the fact that Kant takes morality as seriously as he does 
science. Thus the student is told that ‘‘any modern ethics that 
ignores his (Kant’s) principles must appear shallow. True fur- 
ther progress in ethics has been possible, not outside the course he 
pursued, but through it and beyond it’’ (p. 457). It is hard to 
know what this means. Is it saying that, for example, a naturalistic 
ethics is now impossible? Or merely that philosophers must insist 
on the same rights for ethics and display the same moral elevation 
as Kant did? 

Hegel’s procedure of being guided by ‘‘his own scheme of 
progressive inferences rather than by his direct knowledge and 
grasp of scientific facts,’’ Mr. Tsanoff points out, led to ‘‘serious 
blunders and misconceptions’’ which discredited his philosophy for 
scientists (p. 482). But the student may well wonder, and the 
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question is not raised, how much of Hegel’s philosophy would have 
remained if he had discarded or modified this procedure. (The 
famous story comes to mind in which Hegel, confronted with dis- 
erepancies between his philosophy and the facts, is supposed to have 
said: ‘‘So much the worse for the facts!’’) Granted, as Mr. 
Tsanoff contends, that ‘‘we should not make the common blunder 
of regarding his system as simply an elaborate manipulation of con- 
cepts’’ (p. 478), what exactly in that system can withstand sci- 
entific criticism ? 

A considerable amount of space is given to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and here the reader is fairly deluged with names and brief 
mentions. Would much have been lost by excluding some of the 
lesser neo-Kantians, evolutionists, and idealists? "Was it necessary 
to have paragraphs about such men as Reinhold, Schulze, Maimon, 
Hamann, etc.? By contrast a final chapter on the contemporary 
scene is once more admirably restrained. James, Dewey, contem- 
porary realism, and Whitehead are singled out, with concluding 
paragraphs about neo-scholasticism and logical positivism. (Berg- 
son, Alexander, and existentialism are discussed in earlier places.) 
The wisdom of devoting four pages to James and one short para- 
graph to Peirce and of omitting any reference to present-day natu- 
ralism may be questioned, but, as Mr. Tsanoff observes, considering 
‘fall the contemporary thinkers who appear to be significant .. . 
runs the risk of creating an impression of a multitudinous con- 
fusion of voices’’ (p. 603). Unfortunately this is just the im- 
pression left by the treatment of the nineteenth century. 

Throughout the text there is a wealth of unobtrusive biographi- 
cal material, and useful reading lists are appended to each chapter. 
Occasionally the author permits himself a modern comparison, as 
when he compares Plato’s cave with the motion pictures and the 
“‘movie-made qualities of so much popular spurious thinking’’ (pp. 
55-56) or when he parallels the ‘‘questions and qualms’’ of the 
Renaissance with the present mood at the beginning of the atomic 
age (p. 231). One wishes there were more of this sort of thing. 

Mr. Tsanoff’s book does not present ‘‘stuffed systems of 
thought.’? But his even-handed treatment tends to preclude a 
certain quality of excitement. The great philosophers are great 
because they are perennially contemporary and hence perennially 
controversial. A treatment which does not bring out strongly 
these controversial aspects (possibly because they are felt, whether 
rightly or wrongly, not to be appropriate for an introductory text) 
may leave something to be desired. The student may fail to grasp 
just how strongly the waves of modern criticism beat about these 
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old heads. Few readers, however, will want to quarrel with Mr. 
Tsanoff’s fairmindedness or with the central conviction that in- 
forms all his writing that, as he expresses it in his section on Marx 
and Marxism, ‘‘unless men’s lives are seen as the lives of persons 
with spiritual character and worth, professed plans for social re- 
form and reconstruction may readily allow brutal policies to pre. 
vail in which the human individual is lost and men are treated as 
mere machines’’ (p. 518). 


Henry Roy Fincu 
New York City 


Galileo Galilet. Antonio Bani. Milano: Casa Editrice Am- 
brosiana, 1949. 365 pp. 


A man has to have a strong character if his good looks are not 
to corrupt him; and an Italian philosopher must be a trained ascetic 
if he is not to submit to the temptations of the rolling harmonies 
that his language puts at his disposal. It has often seemed to me 
when reading Italian philosophy written between the two world 
wars that there is a unique mathematical criterion by which to 
judge its quality: count the number of times ‘‘dialettico’’ occurs 
per page. Then, according to some functional equation which I 
regret not having established as yet, you could figure with precision 
the amount of empty phrases marring the argument. After the 
second world war, the test term ‘‘dialettico’’ has been replaced by 
‘Sesistenziale.’’ The first draft of Banfi’s Galileo appeared in 
1930, between the world wars. This much enlarged edition, al- 
though ready for publication in 1943, was published only after the 
war in 1949. But if either test is applied to it, the book comes 
through with flying colors: on its 365 pages ‘‘dialettico’’ occurs 
only about ten times and ‘‘esistenziale,’’ I believe, even less. 

The volume, which has nice illustrations but no index and 
bibliography, is divided into three parts: Galileo and the Intellec- 
tual Culture of His Times; Galileo’s Life; and Galileo’s Works. 
In itself a perfectly reasonable plan, its execution suffers from 
repetitions: much of the analysis of Galileo’s writings made in the 
third part is a repetition of that made in the second. If one would 
cut out these repetitions and also some of the rather vague evoca- 
tive descriptions of cultural atmospheres and thus shorten the 
volume to about 200 pages, it would be a fine text to translate into 
English. Although in parts it may be a bit too technical for the 
layman and in other parts too wishy-washy for scientist and phi- 
losopher, it succeeds on the whole in striking the difficult balance 
needed to make it attractive for scientist, philosopher, and layman. 


<_< = | — a. 7 
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In the first part, Banfi’s telescope—Cassirer helping him at the 
controls—wanders cleverly over the great and starred stage of the 
Western World during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, to 
settle on Italy; but finding her still too big an object, he selects 
Florence for closer inspection. In this-marvellous scene he dis- 
covers the very figure in which the tendencies of the age and the 
spirit of Florence give birth to the new era of science: Galileo 
Galilei, on whose life and work the telescope will henceforth remain 
focused. 

We follow Galileo from Pisa and Florence to Padua and learn 
with envy that his three illegitimate children never jeopardized his 
academic position. Strange period indeed in which you keep your 
job with children whose illegitimacy is known to all the world, and 
lose it because of stellar theories known to very few. Today a profes- 
sor can propagate any stellar theory he desires, but children only in 
the most strictly legitimate manner. One can’t help wondering 
which of the two periods is preferable, particularly if this very 
wonder may cause raised eyebrows, or worse. Obviously, there is a 
law of conservation of intolerance. The amount remains the same; 
it only changes its appearance. 

Banfi presents in detail the persecution of Galileo by the Church, 
from the apparently framed accusation to the interference with 
the installation of his tomb in Santa Croce. The reader, sensing 
the author’s horror, feels frustrated at not feeling its full blast. 
What he does get is, first, a general observation on the unfortunate 
constellation which, since the Counter-Reformation, has so often 
bound together Church and Reaction‘; and second, an attempt at 
explaining something that is quite inexplicable after the tremendous 
character build-up that Banfi gives Galileo: his small ruses, lies, 
vacillations before the apparatus of the Inquisition—in one word, 
his cowardice. Banfi suggests that Galileo, not realizing the 
decisive clash between modern and traditional views, did not see 
himself in the role of representative of the modern era, which would 
have given him strength, but saw his situation only in the light of 
the need to ‘‘make the best of the circumstances’’ so as to be able . 
to continue with his work. 

‘Science as infinitely productive life, eternally reborn from the 
experience of the concrete liberty of thought; science in which 
spirit and culture receive their flame and their light; in one word, 
science as humanity has found in the work of Galileo its poetry”’ 
(p. 297). Fortunately, underneath this absurdly unscientific en- 


1Cf. Conrad Bonacina, ‘‘ Catholic Church & Modern Democracy,’’ in Cross 
Currents, No. 5, Fall, 1951. 
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thusiasm for science there is, in the third part of the book, a hard 
core of interesting analyses of Galilean principles, methods, and 
results. I shall limit myself to a brief discussion of Banfi’s general 
viewpoint in these analyses. The viewpoint is in the main neo. 
Kantian. Echoes of Cassirer’s Substance and Function can be 
found easily (cf. pages 263, 271, 278, 300, 315, etc.). Relation re. 
places substance as the basic ontological category in modern g¢i- 
ence, and the ultimate source of all relations is human reason, 
These are the basic tenets which Banfi shares with the neo-Kantians, 
The strangely un-Kantian assertion that science, proceeding in the 
framework of this ontology of relations, is free of metaphysical 
presuppositions, adds a pronounced, perhaps too pronounced, drop 
of positivistic musk to Banfi’s neo-Kantian fragrance. As a matter 
of fact, it would seem that Banfi resides in the radically idealistic 
camp of those neo-Kantians who, going far beyond Kant, dissolve 
the sense data, perturbingly foreign to the relations imposed upon 
them by reason, into relata produced by these very relations. 
‘‘Mathematics studies the mathematical entities by analyzing their 
elements, discovering their relations and dissolving them into these 
relations. Similarly, physics studies the phenomena according to 
their immanent relational structure, that is, according to the con- 
stitutive laws. Hence, the concepts of physics express this analyza- 
bility—today we would call it functional—of the datum, its im- 
manent rationality, ...’’ (p. 118; italics are mine). Relations 
as positing their relata is a feasible principle of interpretation when 
applied to mathematics, at least in the masterly analyses of Natorp 
and Cassirer, but when applied to physics it produces a caricature. 
Is not this ‘‘immanent rationality’’ like the dream of the Leibniz 
ians who hoped that vérités de fait might some day turn out to be 
vérités de raison? 

The neo-Kantians—and in this point they are indeed close to the 
logical positivists and some of our philosophizing scientists—take 
the rational, i.e., mathematical description of the irrational datum 
as a substitute for understanding it. Galileo and most of the other 
great beginners of modern science have aways appeared so refresh- 
ing to me precisely because of their belief in coincidence of mathe- 
matical description and rational understanding. Neo-Kantian (as 
well as positivistic) philosophies of science express the perhaps final 
resignation of science from the task of understanding the world of 
data. To interpret Galileo from this ‘‘mature’’ viewpoint is like 
attaching a long white beard to the face of a youngster. 

It is to Banfi’s credit that, notwithstanding his neo-Kantian 
commitments, he feels a dissatisfaction with this approach to Galileo 
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and his science. I will end my review by mentioning two difficult- 
ies which trouble him. 

‘‘In Galileo is present, by intuition, . . . the idea of a general 
physics as knowledge in which experience . . . increasingly de- 
termines itself to its relational structure in mathematical form”’ 
(p. 104). Yet at the same time and in the same context, Banfi 
tries his best to make a decisive distinction between the merely 
“mathematical-calculatory validity’’ of Copernican physics and 
Galileo’s emphasis on ‘‘physical truth.’’ To at least one reader 
this distinction remains perfectly nebulous. 

The second difficulty concerns the concept of cause. We are 
told repeatedly that ‘‘the object of research is no longer the cause, 
put the law of movement’’ (p. 92) and that Galileo is no longer 
interested in causes, but only in laws. Yet in other places (for 
instance, pp. 131, 134, 176) we are told that Galileo substitutes for 
the mythical order of celestial influences the objective order of 
causes; and the new scientific method is described as relating the 
event to be explained to an immediate cause according to simple 
and easily determinable relations, that is, to a physical cause. 

It would seem that both difficulties, however vaguely felt and ex- 
pressed (the unsuccessful attempt to distinguish physical truth 
from mathematical-calculatory validity and the wavering with 
respect to the concept of cause), are the result of the same approach 
to Galileo’s science, Banfi’s exaggeratedly idealistic neo-Kantianism. 
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Dr. Vogt, a retired Unitarian minister who has previously writ- 
ten an excellent book on Art and Religion, has, in Cult and Culture, 
made a significant contribution to an understanding of the place 
uf religious beliefs and religious organizations in culture, and, less 
directly, an important contribution to the discussion of philosophy 
of culture. His basic thesis is that religion is the ‘‘complete life,’’ 
the ‘‘origin and crown’’ of a culture. He has expounded this 
thesis first as a theoretical analysis, second by induction from a 
critical examination of American life, and finally by constructive 
suggestions for the reformulation of theology, ethics, and ‘‘cult.’’ 
Many of his distinctions have real value; so, for example, he dis- 
cusses the problem that is created by the disaffection of the intel- 
lectual within a culture from the popular culture, and demonstrates 
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the difficulties that are created by virtue of the fact that the popv. 
lar religion lacks an intellectual formulation while the ‘‘higher 
religious thought’’ of the intellectuals shuns cultic expression and 
is thereby debarred from popular acceptance. This problem can 
be illustrated out of the history of Greek religion and Roman re. 
ligion ; Dr. Vogt points out that 


precisely the same cleft has developed dangerous proportions in our American 
culture. The popular cults have become incredible to more and more of the 
cultivated. The culture of the few is becoming dissevered from the culture of 
the many. It cannot in such a case continue to be culture at all. It will 
become a futile effort unless woven by some form of popular cult into a fabric 
of culture for our whole society. [Pp. 47-48.] 


This leads to a distinction between ‘‘the uncultivated cultured” — 
and ‘‘the cultivated uncultured’’ that promises a sharper separa- 
tion of culture in its older honorific sense from culture in the sense 
in which it is used by recent social scientists than Vogt is able 
consistently to maintain. Surely there is enough of the ‘‘Culture, 
Loud Cheers!’’ attitude left in Vogt’s thought for him to be able 
to say, ‘‘The cultured man is the man who knows, the man who dis- 
criminates and, in some deep sense, the man of regimen’’ (p. 5). 
The making of knowledge, taste, and discipline into the hallmarks 
of culture is a survival from the eulogistic use of the term, and 
Vogt should have anticipated his later use of the term ‘‘cultiva- 
tion’’ to represent this type of personal development. 

On the whole, however, Dr. Vogt is successful in maintaining his 
interpretation of culture as ‘‘an interwoven fabric in which each 
functional activity of man finds its related and responsible part’’ 
(p. 99). That the fabric is interwoven, and that each activity of 
man finds its place there, suggest to Dr. Vogt that there must be a 
‘‘eohesive force’’ over and above the weaving itself; that is to say 
that there must be one of the activities of man which in addition to . 
being woven into the pattern of culture somehow both creates and 
holds together the pattern. Furthermore, in this centralizing of 
function, Vogt would have this activity become the cardinal critical 
—and thereby reconstructive—activity. If I may put it extremely, 
Vogt expects one activity to include both total acceptance and total 
rejection of the same constellation of other activities. In his best 
passages, this centralizing agent in culture is called religion. Re- 
ligion is ‘‘the chief source both of cultural order and of cultural 
variation’’ (p. 25). ‘‘The religion, that is the total spirit with 
which any people face their conditions, determines the form of life 
there developed’’ (p. 21). Perhaps the most impressive statement 
that Vogt has given of the demands that he makes on religion is to 
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pe found in his chapter called ‘‘Religion the Complete Life.’’ 
Here he asserts that 


Religion is the all-embracing experience and action, the all-comprehending 
category. There can be but one all-embracing life category, and that is 
religion. Every other kind or category of experience or thought or action 
is partial. Religion as the complete life, the only complete life, embraces every 
aspect of life experience and activity. Conversely, every effort to rise above the 
partial to the whole, to engage in complete action, is religious. [P. 216.] 


With this we have fallen into the paradox of the absolute, the 
identity of all and nothing. If religion is the complete life, then 
the term religion is either a synonym for the term culture, in which 
ease we assert that culture is both creative and reconstructive of 
culture; or religion includes all of culture, and culture includes all 
this and religion too, in which case we are asserting nonsense. 
Truly, there can be but one all-embracing category; but in em- 
bracing all without distinction this ‘‘category’’ would discriminate 
nothing, and therefore make significant discourse impossible. 

I suspect that this is the reason for Dr. Vogt’s sliding away from 
his formal definition of religion whenever he attempts to give ma- 
terial content to his discussion. At these moments, Vogt’s 
“churches’’ and ‘‘popular cults’’ are treated as discriminable as- 
pects of institutional life within cultures, striving to give expression 
to the central values of the culture within which they have emerged. 
It is precisely here that the book makes its chief contribution by 
pointing to the way in which organized religious groups in Amer- 
ica have, at least partially, failed consciously to accept as their own 
the task of explicating and celebrating the central values of the Amer- 
ican sub-culture; yes, and of criticizing these values, too. Whether 
a single organized body could ever celebrate the multiplicity of 
American patterns of value I do not know; this is a question the 
answer to which depends upon the degree to which our civilization 
moves from the cultural pluralism that has been its glory to an 
enforced uniformity. At least, Dr. Vogt’s book has opened the 
question. 

: J. L. Buau 
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